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and interest. Under the topic " Physiological Aspects " he treats of 
changes in the circulation of the blood, respiratory changes, motor phe- 
nomena, and inhibition. The genesis of the different forms of attention 
is then taken up and the theories of attention are briefly considered. The 
function of attention and discrimination is briefly presented. Other 
topics are treated in a similar manner. The section of the book on psy- 
chology will be found most useful to student and instructor alike. In fact, 
it is well worth a translation into English. 

The esthetics is much briefer than the other sections of the book. The 
author here deals in a very general way with such topics as the historical 
conceptions of art, the objective or sociological point of view, the sub- 
jective or individual point of view, science and art, style, art and ethics, 
and art and utility. 

Like the psychology, the logic is modern and far ahead of the elemen- 
tary books in English. In addition to the so-called Aristotelian or formal 
lcgic the author gives an account of the classification of the sciences, 
method in mathematics, method in the natural sciences, and method in the 
psychological and sociological sciences. These divisions alone are ex- 
tremely suggestive. While advanced works like that of Ormond deal with 
such topics, the usual text-book in English does not touch upon them. 
The treatment of method in mathematics is very good. Among other 
topics the author discusses the general method in mathematics, the char- 
acter of mathematical definition, the mechanism of proof, the forms of 
demonstration, and the origin of mathematical notions. 

The ethics discusses the usual topics, as the systems of ethics, obliga- 
tion, sanction, pleasure, sentiment, and reason, duty vs. pleasure as the 
end of life, etc. The social side of ethics is then taken up. The family 
and the state receive some consideration. The section on ethics concludes 
with a presentation of the basic rights of the individual. 

The metaphysics gives a survey of the theories which seek to define 
reality, being, substance, and the absolute. Materialism, spiritualism, 
idealism, apriorism, empiricism, etc., are thus discussed. In connection 
with the individual, freedom and determinism are considered. The sec- 
tion closes with a presentation of the theories of matter, hylozoism, ideal- 
ism, materialism, parallelism, etc. 

For the student the entire volume is most serviceable. The work is 
more than a compend. It is a careful presentation of the most recent 
facts in the various subjects, and is extremely useful because of the 
orderly and systematic treatment given. Felix Arnold. 

New Yobk City. 

Quelque mots sur la definition de Vhysterie. Ed. Claparf.de. Archives 

de psychologie, October, 1907. Pp. 168-193. 

So numerous and so diverse are the hypotheses which have lately been 
offered in explanation of hysterical phenomena, that Claparede's keen 
and logical discussion of the question on the broad lines of biological 
development is a most timely and valuable contribution to the literature. 
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With his usual clear insight, he first points out several causes of the 
existing diversity of opinion; next enumerates the points which a defini- 
tion, to be satisfactory, must explain; then shows in what respects cer- 
tain definitions fail to meet these requirements; and finally, by the aid 
of the biological method, which he has so often successfully applied to 
other phenomena, builds up a conception of hysteria on the basis of evolu- 
tionary and developmental changes. 

The many and varied conceptions of hysteria are, he thinks, the nat- 
ural results of the individual view-points and therapeutic methods of the 
men who framed them. In an investigation of the same symptom com- 
plex the physiologist will deem certain features of primary importance 
which to the anatomist or psychologist will seem of little account, so 
entirely will their interest be centered on totally different phenomena. 
Furthermore, various men have succeeded in removing hysterical symp- 
toms by the use of quite different methods — hypnosis, suggestion in the 
waking state, rational psycho-therapy, the freeing of a submerged emo- 
tional memory, and physical treatment have proven equally effective — 
and it is but natural that each physician should base his opinion of the 
nature of the disease upon the theory underlying his own successful thera- 
peutic efforts. 

He discusses at some length the conditions of a satisfactory definition 
and believes that one can never be reached by any purely clinical method 
of investigation, but that a knowledge of all the symptoms must be sup- 
plemented by a further knowledge of their causes and the order of their 
development. 

The much criticized definition of Babinski he finds quite inadequate. 
This holds that hysteria is a psychic state manifesting itself by certain 
primary and secondary characters. The primary characters can be re- 
produced by suggestion in certain subjects, and can be eliminated by 
persuasion. Claparede objects that, taken literally, the definition tells 
nothing of the nature of hysteria, as the cause and nature of the induced 
characters may be quite different from the cause and nature of the hys- 
terical symptoms which they duplicate. Suggestion is not shown to have 
any causal relation with the hysterical phenomena. The definition is, 
therefore, merely an empirical sign founded on the comparison of certain 
hysterical symptoms with artificially induced functional conditions, and 
the application of the theory to other symptoms than those studied is not 
justifiable. 

Although the definition does not state it, Claparede quotes Babinski 
as asserting elsewhere his belief that the primary symptoms of hysteria 
are the result of suggestion or auto-suggestion. This would be a more 
satisfactory definition, but would still leave the phenomenon of sugges- 
tion unexplained. 

Before entering upon the discussion of suggestion, it seems necessary 
to understand that, apart from any theories as to its nature, the term 
suggestion designates quite different phenomena as used by Babinski, 
Janet, and Claparede. Babinski uses it in a very limited sense to sig- 
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nify the attempt to induce an individual to accept a manifestly unreason- 
able idea. Janet applies it to ideas which develop automatically outside 
the will and personal perception of the subject; if induced from without, 
they are the product of suggestion, if evolved by the subject, of auto- 
suggestion. Babinski and Janet thus make a sharp distinction between 
suggestion and persuasion. Claparede, on the other hand, looks upon 
persuasion as a form of suggestion and considers the latter a normal 
function of the mind, a sort of instinct or mental reflex, which is for the 
mind what the mimetic movements are for the body. Its function is to 
assist the individual to conform to the conditions of his environment. 

He advances three hypotheses in explanation of hypersuggestibility. 
The first attributes it to a cerebro-mental trouble which constitutes the 
fundamental characteristic of hysteria; the second considers it an exag- 
gerated reaction — a partial effect of a general disposition toward an 
abnormal exaggeration of certain reactions, which disposition constitutes 
hysteria; the third considers it the result of the narrowing of the per- 
sonality due to the inhibition of certain mental complexes or to their 
non-assimilation with the ego. The second point of view is Claparede's 
own, and has the advantage of harmonizing with general evolutionary 
and developmental theories. He thinks that the phenomenon of sugges- 
tion is not the fundamental character of hysteria, and that, therefore, all 
hysterical symptoms can not be explained by reference to it. For ex- 
ample, he thinks it manifestly impossible that astasia-abasia can be the 
result of auto-suggestion. This opinion, of course, follows his concep- 
tion of suggestion, which requires that for an auto-suggestion a precon- 
ceived idea of the resulting condition exist in the mind of the subject. 
If one thinks of suggestion in the sense of Janet's definition, this objec- 
tion at once disappears, for the term then refers to the development of 
the idea apart from the personal consciousness. 

Furthermore, suggestion is unsatisfactory as an explanation, because 
it takes no account of the pathogenic evolution of hysteria. Breuer and 
Freud were the first to point out the importance of noting the genetic 
stages of the disease. They hold that a primitive inversion and an ab- 
normal excitability of the nervous system result in the cutting off 
from consciousness of painful impressions and memories, which cutting 
off, in its turn, causes various functional manifestations. They compare 
hysteria to an edifice of many stories, each story presenting individual 
characteristics. 

Claparede attempts, by the aid of biological concepts and methods, to 
assign the various symptoms to the level at which they genetically belong. 
He holds that the biological standpoint is useful in three directions: it 
points out which reactions are primary and which contingent, it shows 
the common origin of diverse symptoms, and reveals abnormalities of 
reaction. 

Biology teaches us that all organisms respond to adverse environ- 
mental conditions by defensive reactions. An analytical study of hys- 
tericals shows a marked resistance to the recall of painful memories. 
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Biologically considered, such resistance is nothing more than a defensive 
reaction against a painful experience. Accompanying this defensive 
reaction directed toward certain memories, we frequently find paralyses 
and anesthesias; these are determined in kind by the inhibited ideas, 
which act through some established associative connection. With normal 
individuals, a purely mental experience often produces a feeling of dis- 
gust and actual contraction of the pharynx; the physical symptoms of 
hysteria are analogous phenomena, but they are much exaggerated and 
totally unimpeded. Hysterical swellings, blisters, and kindred phe- 
nomena may also be included in the class of defensive reactions if they 
be regarded as reproductions, changed and rudimentary, of course, of a 
type of reaction of great importance to the organism at some remote 
period of phylogenetic development. 

Suggestibility is also brought within the group of defensive reactions. 
It is counted a reaction against one's personal peculiarities, which would, 
if allowed free development, tend to isolate the individual from the social 
group. Hypersuggestibility is, accordingly, but an exaggeration of this 
quite normal reaction of defense. 

Thus the basis of the principal physical stigmata and accidents, as 
well as of the hypersuggestibility of hysteria, is found to be a tendency 
toward the exaggeration of certain defensive reactions. The nervous 
system of hystericals is characterized by a tendency to reversion, to 
ativism, which facilitates the action of reflexes. This tendency toward 
reversion, toward retention of primitive types of reaction, is usually found 
in individuals of infantile mentality. Biologically woman represents a 
less evolved type than man. This is evidenced by the persistence of the 
play instinct — which is a developmental phenomenon ceasing at maturity 
— throughout the life of woman. This infantilism renders her more 
susceptible to reversion than man, and accounts for the greater frequency 
of hysteria among women. 

This preponderance, however, has not been positively established. 
Charcot states that the statistical records of the patients attending his 
clinic have shown more cases of hysteria in men than in women. He 
further expresses the belief that the disease is more frequent among the 
men of the lower, and among the women of the higher, classes of society. 
Souges also states that in his hospital experience hysteria is twice as fre- 
quent among men as among women. The idea that her infantilism 
renders woman more susceptible to reversion is opposed to the opinion 
widely held that we find a greater mobility of type among men, a larger 
proportion of individuals diverging from the average, in the direction 
both of genius and of imbecility. 

The question of the distribution of the disease between the sexes, 
however, is not essential to the development of the main thesis. As stated 
above, this aims to establish as fundamental the exaggeration of defensive 
reactions against painful impressions; this results in a cutting off of 
certain ideas and, therefore, in a narrowing of the field of consciousness. 
This inhibition also results in a lessened general dynamic force, and 
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hence in a diminished power of control, which permits a more prompt 
response to stimulation, or, in other words, a heightened suggestibility. 
Having thus accounted for the condition of suggestibility, we can logic- 
ally place as its result certain symptoms of the hysterical complex. These 
symptoms are, however, far from being the fundamental ones. 

To sum up this biological concept of hysteria — the fundamental fea- 
ture is a constitutional or acquired state characterized by a tendency to 
exaggeration or recuperation of instinctive reactions of defense. This 
tendency results in a second group of symptoms — an inhibition of pain- 
ful impressions accompanied by amnesias, paralyses, and anesthesias 
when partial and by syncope when complete, vomiting, convulsions, cu- 
taneous and vaso-motor troubles, fever and hypersuggestibility. These 
secondary characteristics result in a narrowing of the field of conscious- 
ness and sometimes in ar doubling of the personality, also in such associ- 
ated troubles as conversion, transference, etc. This division of the per- 
sonality, by lessening the general dynamic power, results in turn in an 
increased suggestibility, which makes possible the development of an 
unlimited number of symptoms. Thus the suggested symptoms, instead 
of holding first rank, are only the final phase of a developmental group 
passing through at least five evolutionary stages. 

This classification is not offered as a final solution of the problem. 
It is intended merely to reveal its complexity, to point out the differences 
in origin of various symptoms, and to emphasize the danger and futility 
of trying to explain such a varied group of phenomena by any one prin- 
ciple such as suggestion or auto-suggestion, or, in fact, of attempting any 
definition before making a thorough investigation of the nature of the 
phenomena involved. 

Clara Harrison Town. 
Fbiends' Asylum fob the Insane, 
Frankfobd, Philadelphia. 
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